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A General Survey of Scripture Prophecy. 
(Continued from page 330.) 

Isaiah speaks (ii. 4) of the coming of Him 
ho should judge among the nations and re- 
ike many people, insomuch that they should 
at their swords into plough-shares, and their 
ars into pruning-hooks ; and nation should 
lift up sword against nation, neither 
ould they learn war any more. He de- 
ribes him (iv. 2) as “The Branch of the 
ord,” “beautifuland glorious.” He sets forth 
§ greatness and dominion (ix. 6, 7): “For 
ito us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given; 
the government shall be upon his shoulder; 
d his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
llor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
e Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 
vernment and peace there shall be no end, 
90n the throne of David, and upon his king- 
mm. to order it, and to establish it with judg- 
ent and with justice from henceforth even 
rever.” He was to be a great light (Isa. 
. 2) to those “that walked in darkness.” 
e was to be (Isa. xi.) “a rod out of the stem 


unjust and oppressive judgment to which he|grand scope of his career as a vicarious sacri- 
should be subjected, he should be (7) “ brought /fice, are all brought to view. 


as a lamb to the slaughter,” yet ‘as a sheep 


With all this, there are extended predic- 


before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not|tions of the future glory of the church, and 


his mouth.” In his death he was (9) to make 
his grave with the wicked and the rich ; and 


the kingly dominion of its great Head, which 
it would occupy too much space to present 


yet, while his soul should be made an offering|here; the earth filled with the knowledge of 


for sin, he should prolong his days, and “see 
of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” He 
should also (12) be numbered with the trans- 
gressors, yet bear the sin of many, and make 
intercession for the transgressors. 


the Lord ; all nations flowing to the mountain 
of the Lord’s house; the wolf dwelling with 
the lamb, and the leopard lying down with 
the kid; the Gentiles coming to the light ; the 


;sons of strangers building Zion’s walls; the 


Jeremiah (xxiii. 5) speaks of the days when | Gentiles seeing her righteousness and all kings 


the Lord would raise unto David a righteous 
Branch, and a King should reign and prosper ; 
even his name is designated (6): “The Lord 
our Righteousness.” In his days (Jer. xxxiil. 
16) Judah should be saved, and Jerusalem 
should dwell safely. “I will set one Shepherd 
over them,” says the Lord by Ezekiel (xxxiv. 


her glory ; the new and everlasting covenant; 
the outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh ; 
Jerusalem secure from generation to genera- 
tion; the opening of a Fountain to the house 
of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
for sin and all uncleanness; the establishing 
of a kingdom to endure for ever, the symbol 


23,) “and he shall feed them ; even my servant|of the spread of which is the Stone cut out of 


David, he shall feed them, and he shall be 
their Shepherd.” 
Micah declares (2) the birthplace of the 
Messiah. “But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
* out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings 
forth have been from old, from everlasting.” 
Moreover (4,) he was to be “great unto the 
ends of the earth.” Haggai (ii. 7) predicts 
the coming of “the Desire of all nations,” and 
the consequent glory of the second temple. 
Zechariah (ii. 8, and vi. 12, 13) says, “ Behold 
the man whose name is the Branch; and he 
shall grow up out of his place, and he shall 
build the temple of the Lord, . . and he shall 
bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his 
throne, and he shall be a priest upon his 
throne.” His advent to Jerusalem is described 
(Zech. ix. 9): “Thy king cometh unto thee: 


Jesse,” to “smite the earth with the rod of|he is just and having salvation; lowly, and 


$ mouth,” and so to rule that none should 
wt or destroy; standing for “an ensign to 
e people,” to which the Gentiles should 
ek, assembling the outcasts of Israel and 
thering together the dispersed of Judah 
om the four corners of the earth. 
His mission is declared to be (Isa. xlii. 4) 
“bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.” 
is gentleness is revealed in the assurance 
) the “bruised reed shall he not break.” He 
ould be given (6,7) for a covenant of the 
ople, for a light of the Gentiles ; to open the 
ind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from 
eprison. But more than this, his crucifixion 
prefigured (Isa. lii. 14) in his “visage so 
fred more than any man, and his form 
re than the sons of men.” 


6 assertion (15) that 


g our griefs and carrying our sorrows, 


uainted with grief.” His character as a|of Peace. 
ious Redeemer is portrayed (4, 7,) bear- tleness are all 


riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal 
of an ass.” Yet of him it is said (10,) “He 
shall speak peace unto the heathen, and his 
dominion shall be from sea to sea, and from 
the river even unto the ends of the earth.” 
Malachi, closing the series of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, declares (iii. 1) to the people, 
“The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple, even the messenger of the cove- 
nant whom ye delight in.” Yet should he be 
preceded by the messenger (iii. 1,) to prepare 
the way before him, for the Lord declares 
that he willsend the people (Mal. iv. 5) Elijah 
the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord. 

Such is a very incomplete summary of the 


The scope of|leading features of the prophecies which are 
Gospel in its purifying power is indicated] supposed to refer to the advent of Christ. He i : : 

is should “sprinkle| was to be a suffering Redeemer, an “ offering|13); the destruction of the entire family of 
ny nations,” while his condition on earth|for sin.” He was to “sprinkle many nations.”|Ahab (2 Kings ix. 8); the horrid doom of 
‘to be (Isa. liii. 3) that of one “despised| His kingdom was to be spiritual, for he should| Jezebel devoured by dogs (10) ; the three vie- 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and|rule by the rod of his mouth, and be the Prince | tories of Joash over the Syrians (2 Kings xiii. 
His purity, power, authority, gen-|17); the succession of Jehu’s descendants to 
ortrayed. His descent, his|the throne of Israel to the fourth generation 
while| humble birth, his priesthood as well as royal-|(2 Kings x. 30); the panic of Sennacherib, 


the mountains without hands, that is to fill 
the whole earth. 

Less important in some respects, but per- 
haps not less striking, are the numerous pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament concerning in- 
dividuals. Esau’s relative inferiority to Jacob 
is declared (Gen. xxv. 23) in the words, “ the 
elder shall serve the younger.” The career 
for untold generations of the Ishmaelites, the 
wild men of the desert, is photographed (Gen. 
xvi. 12) in a line; Jacob’s safe return from 
Laban (Gen. xxviii. 15); the exception of 
Caleb (Num. xiv. 24) from the curse that fell 
upon those that sinned in the wilderness ; the 
judgments (1 Sam. ili. 12) which overtook the 
house of Eli; the raising up in his place (1 
Sam. ii. 35) of “a faithful priest ;” the circum- 
stances of Saul’s call to the kingdom (1 Sam. 
ix. 16; x. 6); his rejection as king (1 Sam. xv. 
26); the succession of David’s son to the 
throne, and the establishment of his kingdom 
(2 Sam. vii. 12); Solomon’s success in building 
the temple (13); the death of David’s child (2 
Sam. xii. 14); the rending away of the ten 
tribes from Solomon, and the bestowal of them 
on Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 11); the deferring 
of this till after his death (13) ; the feeding of 
the prophet by the ravens (1 Kings xvii. 4) ; 
the miraculous supply furnished by the 
widow’s barrel of meal and cruise of oil (14, 
16); the defeat and death of Ahab, in accord- 
ance with the word of Micaiah (1 Kings xxii. 
28); the death of Ahaziah upon his bed (2 
Kings i. 4, 16) ; the cleaving of Naaman’s lep- 
rosy to Gehazi and his seed (2 Kings v. 27) ; 
the sudden supply of food at the siege of Sa- 
maria (2 Kings y. 1); the advancement of 
Hazael to the throne of Syria (2 Kings viii. 


him is laid the iniquity of us all. In the'ty, his rejection by his countrymen, and the! and his assassination on his return to Nineveh 
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(2 Kings xix. 7); the futile attempt of the 
Assyrians to besiege Jerusalem (2 Kings xix. 


32) ; the restoration of Hezekiah from his’sick-/vering labors of those who resided among 


ness (2 Kings xx. 5); the captivity of his sons 
at Babylon (18); the acquisition by Solomon 
of riches, wealth and honor (2 Chron. i. 12) ; 
the capture of Zedekiah by the king of Baby- 
lon (Jer. xxi. 7); his fate in dying there, yet 
not beholding the city (Hzek. xii. 13); the 
ignominious burial of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxii. 
19); the sad fate of his son (25); the doom 
that left him childless and without a royal 
heir (30); the death of Hananiah (Jer. xxviii. 
16); the sad fate of Shemaiah (xxix. 32); the 
death of Amaziah in a polluted land (Amos 
vii. 17) ;—all these, not to mention other 
matters pertaining to individual experience, 
are made the subjects of prophecy, and indi- 
cate the extent to which it was introduced, 
apart from the great leading themes of Christ’s 
Messiahship and the Church of God. 


(To be continued ) 


A Brief Sketch of the Efforts of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, to Promote the Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indians ; also, of the Present 
Condition of the Tribes in the State of New 
York. 


(Concluded from page 339.) 


The establishment of schools for the in- 
struction of the young was an object of early 
attention, and they have been continued for 
more than half a century, and trained up 
many in a knowledge of the elementary and 
some higher branches of a practical English 
education. In these schools the Holy Scrip- 
tures were daily read, and care taken to in- 
culcate sound moral and religious principles. 
Experience however disclosed the fact that 
day schools, permitting the pupils to return 
at evening to the habits and associations of 
home, where there was little discipline, and 
sometimes injurious examples, and to spend 
there the First-day of the week, and those 
days on which no school was held, were less 
favorable to steady progress in moral improve- 
ment and in civilization, than boarding 
schools. 

This conviction led to the opening of such 
a school on the farm belonging to the Society, 
adjoining the Indian Reservation on the Alle- 
gheny river, where the efforts of Friends had 
long been chiefly made. The building accom- 
modates about twenty native pupils, chiefly 
females, who are under the care of a family 
of Friends. Beside literary instruction, they 
are taught habits of industry, order and clean- 
Jiness, the girls employed in housewifery, the 


The long continued kindness and care of/ on Indian lands is liable to a fine of $25 
Friends toward them, the patient and perse-| every tree cut therefrom. 
Indians may lawfully purchase, hold : 
them, to instruct and assist them, and the| convey land in the State, in the same man 
large amount of money expended for theirjas white persons. The several tribes ; 
benefit, raised in the minds of some of the Inst bands of Indians may, by the acts of tl 
dians a doubt whether all this could be done} respective governments, divide the land w 
without the expectation of receiving some|in their reservations, so as that it shall 
equivalent. Though Friends often assured|held in severalty and fee simple. No 1: 
them that they had no such thought, yet some) thus partitioned shall be alienable by 
evilly disposed persons, from time to time,| grantee or his heirs for 20 years; but may 
persuaded them that by and by Friends would) divided among the heirs of those who « 
present a claim against them, and take their|and shall not be subject to any lien or ine 


land as a compensation for the services ren-| brance by mortgage or otherwise. 


dered. For atime this idea seemed to take 


possession of their minds; but the reiterated! 


The Superintendent of Public Instruct 
is charged by law, with providing for the ¢ 


declaration of Friends to the contrary; the|cation of all Indian children, an enumerat 
absence of any such claim, after the lapse ofjof whom is made annually, and the cos 


sO many years, and an official document drawn 
up and duly signed and delivered to the na- 
tion, disavowing any such design, and declar- 
ing that they would never make such a claim, 
eventually overcame and removed the suspi- 
cion. 

The Indian is susceptible to the influence 
of kindness, is open to conviction and persua- 
sion when enforced by a consistent christian 
example; but resents coercion, harsh and un- 
just treatment and upbraiding language.. The 
want of a proper appreciation of these facts 
will explain the little success which has at- 
tended many well meant plans for meliorat- 
ing their condition, and most, if not all, the 
troubles which Government has had in deal- 
ing with them. 

After steadily persevering for more than 
60 years in their endeavors to benefit the na- 
tives, though their progress has been slow, as 
it was only reasonable to expect it would be, 
Friends have the satisfaction to see a great 
change wrought in the comforts and civiliza- 
tion of several bands of natives which, at dif- 
ferent periods, have partaken of their care. 
The imperfect shelter of a cave or of a bark 
or pole wigwam has given place to comfort- 
able frame or log houses, often two storied, 
with window. shutters, and some of them 
painted, with the yards neatly inclosed ; suit- 
able furniture has been introduced where be- 
fore there was little or none—meals are regu- 
larly and decently cooked and served up, and 
disgusting filth of person and dwelling has 
disappeared, while food and clothing are pro- 
cured by their own industry. Many read 
and write and understand other elementary 
branches of learning, and some of both sexes 
have taught with credit public schools in the 
neighborhoods where they reside, at which 
white as well as Indian children ‘are educated. 

The Legislature of the State of New York 


boys in gardening, cutting wood, care of|has pursued a wise, humane and liberal course 


stock, &c. There is daily reading of the Bible 
and other religious books, and a meeting for 
Divine worship is held every First and Fifth 
day. 

This method of educating the young people 
is found to be more effective and satisfactory 
than any other that has been tried. Although 
the attendance of day scholars is not encour- 
aged, yet a few whose parents live very near 
are admitted. 

One of the great difficulties to be met in 
promoting the improvement of the Indians 
is their fondness for intoxicating liquors. 
Against this evil, Friends have from their first 
intercourse with them earnestly contended, 
and with a degree of success which encour- 
ages to perseverance in the good work. 


toward the Indians, and extended over them 
its protecting care. The laws provide that 
no purchase or contract for the sale of Indian 
lands, shall be valid unless made under the 
authority and with the consent of the legisla- 
ture. 

They authorize the appointment every two 
years of an attorney to represent the Indians, 
whose salary shali be paid by the State. 
Every person who sells spirituous or intoxi- 
cating liquors to an Indian, is deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction is liable 
to a fine of not less than $25, nor more than 
$50, and to imprisonment. Every person re- 
ceiving a pawn or pledge for such liquor from 


an Indian, forfeits ten times the value of the 


their schooling is defrayed out of the fund 
the State, as are also the cost of building | 
repairing the school houses, and furnish 
them with all the appliances for teachi 
leaving to the Indians only the expensé 
fuel. The schools are kept open about 
weeks in the year, and the best teachers 
sought for. 


For “ The Frien 

Selections from the Unpublished Letters and J 

nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Ministe 
(Continued from page 338.) ! 

Our last memorandum concluded w 
“Thou Lord knowest thy servant. Only 
with me: grant me ability to do Thy h 
will, and require what Thou pleasest, I 
ready to follow Thee to suffering or to dea 
‘‘ When the will is slain,” says one, “how e 
the work of religion becomes.” And 
blessed assurance of our dear Saviour : 
Redeemer, “My yoke is easy, and my bur 
is light,” can strictly apply but to such, w 
as little children, have yielded themsel 
unto God, as those who are alive from 
dead. For “itis a faithful saying,” accord 
to.the Apostle: “If we be dead with Christ, 
shall also live with him.” These like the y 
ing and obedient formerly, shall eat the g 
of the land: these having patiently endu 
the chastening of the Lord, and witnessed 
fellowship of His sufferings unto the weary 
out and entire mortification of self, with 
crucifixion of the natural will, are thencefc 
engaged from the depths of sincere rep 
ance, to covenant with Him by the sacri 
of their all. These in whom the week 
preparation are fully accomplished, and 
fiery baptisms thoroughly partaken of, 
prepared, as “ prisoners of hope” to hear 
to heed tke injunction, “Go forth ;” and fi 
having long sat in darkness and the shac 
of death to know light to spring up, so as ¥ 
its armor to show themselves the meek 
faithful followers of a crucified, but risen 
glorified Lord. 

Very pleasant no doubt will be the as 
ance and the manifestation to the attent 
sympathising reader, that from about 
time the peculiarly close conflict, the “sui 
ing affliction,’ though in “patience,” of 
author of these memoirs, seemed graduall: 
lighten; and the cloud so to lift from 
tabernacle, as that she could in watchfult 
and fear, and in childlike simplicity, jour 
a little forward towards reaping and gat 
ing wages. Having happily endured the t 
of her faith, and secn likewise “the en 
the Lord,” even that He is very pitiful an 


article so received. Every person trespassing! tender mercy, who had brought up her t 


Ei EN Dy 


as Iam; and the same fear attends always, 
that it is because of my own unwatchfulness, 
and not knowing how to seek the Lord. Ob! 
my spirit is stirred because of this. I detest 
the formalities of religion. I want life, power, 
daily certainty: as much to be found in the 
way of the kingdom, as to realize its blessed- 


f the horrible pit, out of the miry clay; 
had set her feet upon a rock, and estab- 
ed. her goings. And had put a new song 
her mouth, even praise unto her God. 

‘7th mo. 8th, 1842. It is not because I 
e been unmindful of thee in feeling or in 
ection, that I have so long kept silence. 
e sympathy in each other’s trials and be- 
avements, I am more and more convinced, 


the eyes look out. Oh! for faith to overcome 
s not depend upon immediate expression, 


them. ‘The Lord is righteous in all his ways, 
expression at all, pleasant and consoling as|and holy in all His works.’ Acknowledge it, 
is to us offered in season. I think some-|oh my soul, and in deep humility bow before 
nes, I more and more long for that inward-| Him in all thy ways. He can direct them.” 
8s and sure dwelling by the Fountain of| “25th. I owe praise this morning for as- 
e, whereby and from whence our hidden|surances of kindness and favor; and the sense, 
e is sustained, whether immediately or in-|in mercy imparted, that I am not utterly for- 
cumentally. I mean in the latter case, that|saken. Hspecially I have felt it for the ability 
ards alone, however specious in their ap-|not only to accept returning health, but to 
‘arance, cannot reach our inward maladies,|rejoice in the prospect. I wish nothing but 
iless directed by Him who opens and none|that it may be used to His honor who giveth 
n shut, and shuts and none can open, As|it. Mine eye hath been to Him, feebly at 
e realize an abiding here, we can read each|times, through all; and I accept the different 
her without the intervention of words. Life|events that have befallen me, as from His 
iswereth to life in this blessed experience ;|hand; and bless Him for dispensing them.” 
id in the springs of living unity each one} “26th. Still thankful under the renewed 
‘inks to satisfaction, and can sit down satis-|assurance of heavenly loving-kindness ; and 
sd in joy or sorrow, because if they know|the belief my faith is not in vain, nor my 
ir springs in Him, they know also nothing|secret cries disregarded. What shall I render 
‘an outward character, as their abidance is}unto Thee ?” . 
sre, can materially disturb their confidence.| “27th. Exercised this morning under con- 
ife, this life, abounds in disquietude. Change 
marked on all things visible. Happy they 
nd such are only happy,) as know their de- 
nee to be ‘the munition of rocks,’ and their 
ope the God of their salvation.” ra * 
n memoranda, under date “7th month 
sd, 1842,” she writes: “‘As empty and yet 
ll.’ I don’t know that we have any ground 
r supposing the Apostle included in this ex- 
ression that sense of unsatisfied longing that 
‘ten attends the mind, and causes it to fear 
self led astray, because this aching void is 
t displaced by certainty. Our time is not 
ways the right time, neither need we give 
ace to discouragement, because our hunger 
not satisfied according to our desire. It 
ay be sometimes continued as a test of our 
ith and patience. But my fear is for myself, 
at satisfaction is not obtained because not 
roperly sought for. I have felt this morn- 
g as I often feel, that there is a void in my 
9som nothing earthly can fill. Books, how- 
yer good in their character, satisfy it not; 
either the converse of others however dear. 
long for the presence of the Comforter, the 
dwelling witness for truth, as a constant 
nide and director into all truth—the sensible 
yjoyment of His presence. I feel often that 
r the possession of this nothing earthly is!shall I repay ?” 
0 dear to part with ; yea, that to stand as a! “8th mo. 2d. Comforted this morning under 
ol for Christ’s sake, to become a reproach to| something of a renewed sense of the sovereign 
y familiars, and a scoff to the multitude, is|care, protection, and mercy that is still at 
| nothing, to obtain this sensible presence of|hand. I do esteem it a favor to be able to 
‘im, whose favor is more precious than ru-| believe in Him as the Dispenser and Disposer 
ies. Oh! how my soul longs for this partici-|of events, without the disposition to refer 
ation. David says, ‘I opened my mouth|them to chance, or a blind Providence; an 
nd panted.’ Truly can I not say, ‘ My soul|evil Il am prone to, I have prayed for patience, 
-athirst for God.’ His ‘loving-kindness is/|for ability to wait His full time, and that the 
etter than life ;’ and I think I only desire life| end of this affliction might be fully answered, 
) be found in the way of his precepts, and to| and blessed, not only to myself, but to others. 
srve Him faithfully and fully, He has done|‘Trouble cometh not out of the dust.’ My 
uch for me. Why, I am ready to ask, am|trust is renewed, though in weakness.” 
so blind to it, so unable to estimate it, so} “5th. Still enabled to look at times to Him 
sufficient to comprehend the why and the;who turneth the barren wilderness into a 
therefore I am led so blindly, if led at all. * | fruitful field; whose hand is full of blessings ; 
* * Oh! I do long for more confidence ;|and who, as it pleaseth Him, openeth and no 
ymething plainer to ground my hopes upon.'man shutteth. Oh! the mystery of godliness. 
; seems to me none ever were led so blindly'The incomprehensibility of His workings 


who are denying salvation through the only 


ance in the hearts of all mankind. 
absurdities do we run into by following our 


darkness. 


almost let loose. Where is spiritual religion— 
that true worship begotten in His own spirit, 
which He owneth and accepteth ? Formality 
and vain pretension seem now much set up as 
God, and this temple is daily crowded with 
worshippers; a deluded multitude, who have 
a religion of their own, a cross of their own, 
and who are making a way to the kingdom, 
according to their own carnal conceptions. 
But it is an unchangeable truth, the way to 
the kingdom is but one; human inventions 
cannot alter it, and if we receive salvation, it 
must be upon His own terms. ‘ Whosoever 
transgresseth and abideth not in the doctrine 
of Christ hath not God.’ Sensible of mercy 
and favor still, though bowed in spirit. How 


own carnal reason, influenced by the spirit of 
Oh! what folly, what libertinism|merciful is our God. 
pervades too many of professing christendom. |ful. 
Where will it end unless Divine mercy inter-|weakness in that point: too ready to accom- 
pose, and for the sake of the ‘ ten righteous,’;modate myself to my company, and let my 
stay the destroying angel, whose sword seems | testimony fall.” 


must always remain a mystery, until they are 
opened to us in the light; and I am ready to 
believe, it is for want of more singleness, 
more ready obedience, more of that disposi- 
tion of mind that accounteth self nothing, and 
regardeth not man, that keeps us so long in 
the shackles of a cruel enemy. We fear to 


ness. Hindering things hedge up the way if|give up to be led, lest it look like absurdity in 


the eyes of the children of men, and prolong 
our wilderness travel, or lose our spiritual life 
there, because our allegiance is not true and 
single to the King of kings. I pray some- 
times, many times, to be released from this 
bondage ; to be enabled to serve Him without 
fear, and at the same time to escape the shoals 
of presumption and forwardness. Oh! my 
heart seems poured out at this moment be- 
cause of this. Oh! help, preserve, and sustain 
me single and obedient unto thee. I often 
fear I am altogether wrong, because I feel so 
little compunction for the omissions of my 
past life. Surely His dealings have been very 
gentle, or I am insensible to reproof.” 

“12th. I am more and more convinced 
much talking will not do for me; and I need 
the conviction renewed upon me daily. I 
have reason to believe had I been more faith- 
ful in this particular during many passing 
years, my stature in christian attainments 
would not be so mean as it is now. See Col. 


siderations of the wretched estate of those |iii. 9, 10.” 


“17th. My feelings were stirred last night 


means appointed, ‘Christ manifest in the flesh,’ |}on remembering the justice of Him ‘by whom 
as well as evidenced in his spiritual appear-|actions are weighed.’ 


Fearful of having too 


What |freely indulged the ‘unruly member,’ I pray 


for pardon and preservation, Slept comfort- 
ably, and awakened easy and quiet. How 
May I be more watch- 
I am sensible, in some degree, of my 


“18th. Hope more watchfulness has been 
maintained.” 

(To be continued.) 

The Magnesium Light.—Great expectations 
were raised with reference to this light as 
soon as a method was discovered for the cheap 
preparation of the metal. When magnesium 
is burned it emits a light quite unendurable 
to the naked eye, and it only remains to con- 
sider the most economical manner in which 
the combustien can be carried on. When the 
pure metal is employed it gives rise to a vol- 
uminous white cloud of the oxyd of magne- 
sium, that obscures the reflectors and eventu- 
ally fills the room where it is burned. 

Various attempts have been made to absorb 
this vapor, and thus remedy the difficulty. 
By alloying the magnesium with zinc the 
quantity of light is not diminished, and the 
fumes are more readily removed. An alloy 
with the new metal, thallium, has been very 
successfully tried. A lamp has been patented 
ifor burning finely divided magnesium mixed 
with sand, and made to pass through an hour- 
glass arrangement on to a small flame. The 
‘mixed sand and metal are then fed regularly 
‘into the flame, and the light emitted is very 
‘intense. In other lamps the magnesium, in 
the form of wire or ribbon, is unrolled from a 
reel and fed into the flame. 


The body is the soul’s house, and, as the 
‘house grows old, it often lets in upon its in- 
‘habitants, light from Heaven through the 
chinks made by time. 
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Aluminium. 


dollars a pound. It is largely produced in 


Forty years ago a few grains of this metal| England. 


were prepared by Professor Woehler, at the 
University of Goettingen. 


Aluminium is one of the most abundant|opening of the understanding b 
He sealed the lit-| metals on the earth. It is found in brick and 


tle pellets in a glass tube, and it was not|porcelain clay, in feldspar, in cryolite, in 
thought that the metal could ever have any|granite, in slate rocks, in the ruby and sap-|telligible language, uttered under the im 


useful applications. The discovery rested dor-| phire. 


When iron rusts, it turns to a red 


mant for thirty years, when attention was|powder, which can be washed away. When 


called to it by the eminent French chemist 
Deville. 

The circumstances were as follows: The 
Emperor Napoleon, anxious to display some 
interest in scientific matters, appropriated 
fifty thousand francs to defray the expenses 
of researches into the properties and uses of 
aluminium, and Henry St. Claire Deville was 
authorized to make the experiments. We 
happened to be in Paris when this took place, 
and were one day invited by Professor Deville 
to witness the preparation of the metal in 


not the truth,—for the begetting of fait 
such as do not yet believe therein—for 

the fort 
doctrine, and declaration of the neces! 
truths of the gospel and kingdom of God 


diate influence of the Spirit of Truth, is ir 
pensably necessary ; as also for the edif 


aluminium rusts, or is fused at a great heat|of the church, the body of Christ, in gen 


among the crystalline rocks, it gives us the 
precious stones called the ruby and sapphire. 

As soon as the metal is required in large 
quantities, some method will be devised for 
producing it at a cheap rate; and when that 
time arrives we shall not have to fit out expe- 
ditions to go and search for the ore in remote 
regions, but we can dig for it under our feet, 
nearly everywhere, and make a mine of every 
stone quarry. 

The beautiful tone of the metal has sug- 


the presence of the Minister of War, Professor] gested its use in the manufacture of bells, and 


Dumas, and of other celebrities. Deville, who 


a successful application of it for this purpose 


is the most genial, popular, and successful of| has been made. 


the French chemists, received his guests with 
great cordiality, and explained, in the clearest 
possible manner, every step of the operation. 
He extracted a silver-white metal from a lump 
of clay. The way he did it was very simple. 
Chlorine gas was passed over heated clay 
mixed with charcoal, and the chloride of alumi- 
nium thus produced was driven over melted 
sodium. The chlorine first extracted the 
metal from the clay, and was in turn decom- 
posed by the sodium. In chemistry, might 
makes right, and every compound can be at- 
tacked and forced to capitulate, if the proper 
weapons are brought to bear upon it. 
aluminium was first seduced from its strong 
citadel of clay by the chlorine, and was then 
attacked and captured by the sodium. 

The experiments, in a small way, having 
proved successful, extensive works were es- 
tablished in the neighborhood of Paris, where 
aluminium was manufactured on a large scale. 
At the Paris Exhibition of 1867, Paul Morin 
exhibited numerous objects manufactured 
from pure aluminium and from its alloys. 

The specific gravity of the metal is 2-67. 
It is tin-white, fusible at a red heat, brilliant, 
malleable, ductile, sonorous, an excellent con- 
ductor of electricity, insoluble in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and in concentrated nitric acid ; 
easily soluble in hydrochloric acid and the al 
kalies. It does not decompose water, as was 
at first supposed, and does not oxidize mate- 
rially in the air. 

Professor Henry Wurtz, of New York, has 
recently discovered that if it be rubbed with 
mercury it oxidizes so rapidly as to produce 
great heat. It was at first found impossible 
to solder the metal, but this difficulty has 
been. at length overcome. When fused with 
iron it forms a crystalline mass not malleable. 
Mixed with copper in the proportions of ten 
parts of aluminium and ninety parts of cop- 


The; 


Aluminium has been employed by chemists 
as a reducing agent in the preparation of some 
of the rare metals, and we may have to record 
a more extensive use of it for this purpose. 

There have recently been introduced into 
use in Paris two new alloys of aluminium. 


The first is called aluminium silver, or third 


silver (tiers argent), and is compdsed of one- 
third silver and two-thirds aluminium.. Jt is 
chiefly employed for forks, spoons, and tea 
service, and is harder than silver and more 
easily engraved. The second is called minar- 
gent, and is made of one hundred parts cop- 
per, seventy parts nickel, five parts antimony, 


—Journal of Thomas Story. 


The Royal Gardens at Kew. 


The royal gardens at Kew are the bo 
cal centre of England, as the Jardin 
Plantes is of France. It was foundedin 1 
Kew was formerly a country house owne 
Molyneux, who was celebrated as a ma 
matician, and was the secretary of Ge 
the Second. The Prince of Wales, so 
this king, bought the house and surrous 
it with gardens, and his widow, the Prin 
Augusta, enlarged the grounds very co1 
erably, and the first exotics planted by 
were presented by the Duke of Argyle, w. 
Horace Walpole playfully calls the wood 
ler. The large orangery built by this 2 
cess still exists. In 1789 George the 
bought Kew house, demolished it, and ins 
ed himself in a neighboring palace, which 
formerly belonged to Sir Hugh Portma 
rich commoner, who was ennobled by E 
beth. This small but picturesque built 
had been bought in 1781 by Queen Charl 
who died there. This princess, faithfu 
the traditions of the princesses of W: 
had a passion for plants, and Joseph Ai 
the director of her extensive gardens, | 


and two parts aluminium. It is a very beau-|lished in 1789 his Hortus Kewensis, a ¢ 


tiful, permanent, and brilliant alloy, capable 
of replacing silver fog many purposes. 

It must be acknowledged that the applica- 
tions of aluminium in the arts are not so 
numerous as was at first predicted, and its 
manufacture, as compared with other metals, 
can at the present time hardly be called a 
metallurgical one. The metal is so light that 
a little of it will go a great way. <A cubic 
foot of it weighs one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds, whereas a cubic foot of gold weighs 
twelve hundred pounds, and silver weighs six 
hundred and fifty-six pounds, iron four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and even granite weighs 


logue of 5,600 species of exotic plants 
which the greater portion flourished in 
beds, the orangeries, and the greenhouse 
Kew. Science owed some testimony of g: 
tude to Queen Charlotte, and James Snr 
the president of the Linnzan Society of 1 
don, dedicated to her (born Princess of M 
lenburg Strelitz) the genus Strelitzia. 

travels of Captain Cook, Sir Joseph Ba 
Flinders, Brown, and Allen Cunningham, 
riched the gardens with the production 
the Cape, of Australia, and of Brazil, 
necessitated the erection of new buildi 
After the death of George the Third no 


one hundred and eighty-six pounds to the|/provements were made until William 


cubie foot. : 


Fourth added a single greenhouse. 


If the price of it were the same as that of} Up to this time the gardens of Kew 
silver, it would still be much cheaper, as only| belonged exclusively to the royal family, 


one-fifth as much would be required to cover 
the same space.—Prof. Joy. 


Selected. 
Thomas Story remarks in reference to a 
meeting at Merion among Welsh Friends: 
“Several of them appeared in testimony in 
the British tongue, which I did not under- 
stand, yet being from the word of Truth in 


per, it forms a beautiful alloy, possessed of|them, as instruments moved thereby, I was 


the color and many of the properties of gold. 
This alloy is called aluminium bronze, and 
is now frequently employed for the manu- 
facture of watch-cases, watch-chains, and 
imitation jewelry. Nearly all the aluminium 
now manufactured is converted into the above 
alloy, and the interest in it, which at one time 


as much refreshed as if it had been in my own 
language. This confirmed me in what I had 
thought before, that where the Spirit is the 
same in the preacher and hearer, and is the 
truth, the refreshment is chiefly thereby, 
rather than by the form of words or language, 
to all that are in the same spirit at the same 


began to flag, is once more revived, and several| time. 


new establishments have arisen for its manu- 
facture. 

Four hundred pounds a month are now 
manufactured in France, and sold at twelve 


“This is the universal langua e of the 
Spirit, known and understood in all tongues 
and nations to them that are born of Him. In 
order to the convincement of such as know 


science and the lovers of botany profited « 
indirectly by them. Public opinion now 
gan to demand their transformation int 
public botanical garden like those upon 
continent. Lindly, the celebrated bota 
and horticulturist, gave himself heartil 
the work, urging that not only the science 
medicine, but commerce, agriculture, 
horticulture, all would profit by such a cha 
while they could thus learn what: cul 
would be most profitable for the new 
onies, and could furnish them with se 
slips, and young plants. Parliament jud 
favorably of the proposition, the queen 
proved of it, and the desired measure 
passed. ; as 
The gardens of Kew are open daily, f 
the hour of noon; and the orangeries, 
greenhouses, the botanical museums, all 
open to the public. The visitors are 1 
numerous. In 1867 there were 494,909 
itors, of whom 277,717 came on week-¢ 
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7,192 on Sundays. To the honor of|brance of the old home of the great Brahm.|prosperity of Truth—even the truth as it is 


nglish be it said, thatalthough unguard- 
is seldom that fruit or flower is plucked 
unauthorized hand. The richness of the 
tion is unequalled. Here are magnifi- 
palms; one of them, the Phytelephas 
carpa, furnishes vegetableivory ; another 
luterpe montana of New Grenada, bears 
3 three yards in length. The aquarium 
ed Victoria House, a name given it by 


Here are bamboos, which in the short space 
of three months, attain the height of the 
ceiling. In China the uses of the bamboo are 
numberless. Palisades, houses, furniture, 
water pipes, even boats are made of it. 

Not far from the Palm-stove is a great 
winter garden, lately constructed, whose en- 
closure is larger still. When completed it 
will be 428 feet long and more than 50 feet 


ictoria regia, that most magnificent of|high. Here are all the plants from Australia, 


ic plants, which was discovered in 
in the Rio de la Plata by D’Orbigny, 
as been successfully cultivated in Europe 
1 this country since 1849. Lindly, the 
sh botanist, dedicated this maguificent 
heacea to the queen. In the aquarium, 
the Victoria regia, the nelumbo, an 
o lotus, spreads its great leaves above 
ater, but the flower is pale, spotted, and 
-; it needs the sun of its native climate ; 
an furnish the temperature but not the 
it longs for. At Montpelier, however, it 
shes in the open air. The nelumbo was 
rly common in the canals of ancient 
t. Herodotus called it the lily of the 
and Strabo tells us that its large round 
3, with the stem in the centre, were used 
e Egyptian ladies as a parasol. It fig 
ipon all the monuments and upon the 
Is of Ptolemy, but Delile, the French bo- 
, who accompanied the armies of France 


New Zealand, the Himalayas, from China, 
the south of Europe, and the north of Africa, 
which do not demand an elevated tempera- 
ture during the summer, and do not suffer in 
winter when the thermometer is above zero. 
Among these is the great fern of New Zeal- 
and, the Cyathea medullaris, whose stalk, 
twenty feet long, holds up a bouquet of lance- 
olate leaves, each seven feet in length. 

The gardens of Kew have also an orangery 
and fourteen greenhouses of smaller dimen- 
sions than those described. One of these is 
occupied by those tropical plants which re- 
quire the greatest heat, such as the Quassia 
amora, valuable in medicine, and the bread 
tree. Another contains only those plants 
used in the various branches of industry or in 
medicine, the Peruvian balm, ipecacuanha, 
the tree which furnishes Campechy wood, 
the various species of qguinguina, which the 
English and Dutch now cultivate on a grand 


igypt, sought it in vain in the waters of|scale on the mountains of India, in Ceylon 


yuntry. He learned afterwards that it 
cessfully cultivated in the southern pro- 
3 of China, and that it covers the marshes 
Indian peninsula; but it will not live 
ater where those aquatic vegetables 


and Java. 


in Jesus. But we must confess, that whilst 
we are disposed to allow the largest liberty 
in the manifestation of the glorious Gospel 
which is declared to be the power of God unto 
salvation : there are some of the out-croppings, 
may I say, excrescences, of this “ strange fire,” 
which we hardly know how to account for, 
without it be the result of overgrowth or 
diseased condition. Our forefathers in the 
Truth found it necessary for them to maintain 
the watch, in order to be preserved from left- 
hand errors as well as right-hand errors ; and 
with all their prudent caution, trials of no or- 
dinary kind presented, even at a very early 

eriod in the history of our organization. 

here was a class that professed to believe, 
that all disciplinary regulations were a hinder- 
ance, and pressed upon the freed spirit with 
unnecessary weight. That every man had 
that light within, with which to direct his 
course, and no man could properly judge for 
another. Hence a discipline or written law 
for the government of the body, was to them 
an unnecessary code; and, whilst unlike some 
at this day, who wish to amend or alter it in 
order to suit their convenience—their imper- 
fect, may Isay unchristian views—they sought 
to abolish it altogether. Considerable num- 
bers of this class left the Society, and whilst 
we repudiate separations, believing that they 
do not afford a remedy for existing difficul- 
ties, in this case, we have no doubt, the result 
was beneficial. Robert Barclay wrote upon 


The botanical museums of the gardens of|this occasion, his “ Anarchy of the Ranters,” 
Kew are not the least interesting portion of| William Penn his “ Liberty Spiritual,” and 
the exhibition. Sir William Hooker, father|Stephen Crisp an excellent tract, all of them 


of the director, Sir John Hooker, founded the 


which flourish in stagnant water ; so/first of these, and they have been rapidly in- 
when the early Egyptian civilization be-|creased by additions from the universal exhi- 
o disappear, and the public works were|bitions of London in 1851 and 1862, and of 
cted under the Roman emperors, and|Paris in 1855 and 1867, by the travels of Dr. 
under the Mussulman rule, the nelumbo,|Hooker in the Himalayas and in India, by 
led out by parasitic herbs, vanished.|the English colonial authorities, and by the 
ir in the aquarium at Kew is always;zeal and generosity of English travellers 
-and mild; its basin is surrounded by|generally, who, with a national pride, have 
arlands of the Batatas, and here grow|collected objects of interest in every country 
atchouli (which furnishes the perfume|to enrich these museums. There is also con- 
at name), the Maranta arundinacea, or|nected with the garden a fine botanical library, 
root, rice, and all those: plants which|which is constantly increasing. The village 
. damp atmosphere. of Kew, thanks to the gardens, has become 
e great hothouse, or Palm-stove, is an|the botanical capitol of the world, and parlia- 
nse edifice, 48 feet in height, 266 in|ment, knowing well that money is the nerve 


endeavoring to prove the necessity of estab- 
lished order and discipline in the Church of 
Christ. 

Whilst we believe that “prayer ardent 
opens heaven,” and whilst it is the privilege 
of every man, certainly every christian, to 
enter into the closet of his heart, and having 
shut the door, to breathe his plaint into the 
ear of Him who heareth alway ; these “prayer 
meetings,” or religious excitements, as they 
are conducted, have no affinity with, nor are 
they a part of pure unadulterated Quakerism, 
as we understand it. And whilst we believe 
that the principles of our religious Society 
are adapted to every class and condition in 
life —as they embrace all of christianity! we 


h, and 109 wide. Its glasses are slightly|and sinew of physical and natural sciences|fear that an unsanctified endeavour to render 


d with green by an addition of oxide of|not less than of war, votes this institution an 
r, to soften the rays of the sun. Eight/annual sum of nearly one hundred thousand 
voirs of hot water, and pipes whose com-|dollars, which is judiciously expended by 
length is more than five miles, heat the|those having it in charge. Every year new 
sphere and the soil. The smoke is con-|and important works are published by them. 
| by a subterranean conduit to a tower|In 1867 Mr. Bentham, aided by Mr. Muller, 
ne distance. Inthis towerare thesteam|published the third volume of the Flora of 
‘s and the pumps which raise the water| Australia. The Synopsis of all the known 
eight of seventy or eighty feet, whence|ferns has been furnished by Mr. Baker. The 
ches every portion of the gardens. director of the gardens has finished the third 
would be imposible to enumerate all the|part of his Manual of the Flora of New 
rkable plants which these magnificent Faalané. Other valuable works are also due 
ns contain. Many of the palms are of|to them, and are in process of completion.— 
erful beauty ; one, the Arenga sacchar-| American Exchange and Review. 

whose leaves are twelve feet long, 
hes a sort of sweet, syrupy wine during 
varm season; another, the Ceroxylon 
ola, produces a vegetable wax; a third, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Revivals. 
“The world does move,” said an Italian 


ais guineensis, palm oil, while another, 
abal umbraculifera, bears tbe betel nut, 
1ich the Indians and the Chinese use 


astronomer, a fact to which I felt disposed to 
give the fullest credence, on reading a notice 
in a Methodist journal, that Friends were hold- 


vast quanities. A banyan, withits many |ing revival meetings in one of our western cities. 


hes rooting themselves in the soil about 


It is a blessed thing when any man, or re- 


arent trunk, invokes many a remem-'ligious body, shows a renewed concern for the 


them popular with the masses, will be pro- 
ductive of very little good—probably attend- 
ed with disaster. We had never dreamed, 
even in our vaguest imaginings, that Quaker- 
ism would have run into a Methodistic mould, 
or have assumed a shape to Which it bears so 
faint resemblance, the introversion of spirit 
which appears to be our peculiar calling, 
having so little in common with creaturely 
activity. 

- We have lived to see strange things, but 
have no fear for the Truth: which is now, as 
was declared by a Roman writer, “mighty, 
and will prevail.” The Lamb and his follow- 
ers will have the victory!. And although at 
times there may be singular manifestations, 
resulting from our imperfect natures; and 
there may be strange heats, even sparks of 
man’s own kindling; but, recollect, the Lord 
was not in the whirlwind, not in the fire, but 
in the still smail voice was he revealed, after 
these all had passed by. J. E.R. 


New Jersey, 6th mo. 1869, 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Flight of Birds, 


The following interesting passages in refer- 


from a recent work entitled “The Reign of Pp 


Law.” 


the happiness of summer and of serene and 
lofty skies. 


their length ; the second is, that the wi 
always sharply pointed at the ends. 


There are other birds in which the wing|with very long wings have this great 
ence to the evidences of design in the me-jhas to be adapted to the double purpose of|tage, that with pre-acquired momentu: 
chanical arrangements by which birds are|swimming, or rather of diving, and of flight.|can often for a long time fly without fi 
enabled to perform their flight, are extracted |In this case, a large area of wing must be dis-|thcir wings at all. Under these circums 


eing worked under water. Consequently in 


ensed with, because it would be incapable of|a bird is sustained very much as a bo: 


is sustained in the air. The string wh 


“The way of an eagle in the air,” was one{all diving birds the wings are reduced to the|boy holds, and by which he pulls tl 


of the things of which Solomon said, that “he 
knew it not.” No wonder that the wise king 
reckoned it among the great mysteries of na- 
ture. The force of gravitation, though its 
exact measure was not ascertained till the 


days of Newton, has been the most familiar of| powerful fin. 


all forces in all ages of mankind. How then, 
in violation of its known effects, could heavy 
bodies be supported upon the thin air—and 
be gifted with the power of sustaining and 
directing movements more easy, more rapid, 
and more certain than the movements of other 
animals upon the firm and solid earth? No 
animal motion in nature is so striking or so 
beautiful as the 


“ Seythe-like sweep of wings, that dare 
The headlong pluoge through eddying culfs of air.” 


“ The movement of all flying animals in the 


smallest possible size which is consistent with 
retaining the power of flight at all; and in a 
few extreme forms, the power of flight is 
sacrificed altogether, and the wing is reduced 
to the size, and adapted to the function, of a 
This is the condition of the 
Penguins. But in most genera of swimming 
birds, both purposes are combined, and the 
wing is just so far reduced in size and stiffen- 
ed in texture as to make it workable as a fin 
under water, whilst itis still just large enough 
to sustain the weight of the bird in flight. 
And here again we have a wonderful example 
of the skill with which inexorable mechanical 
laws are subordinated to special purpose. It 
is a necessary consequence of the area of the 
wing being so reduced, in proportion to the 
size of the bird, that great muscular power 


must be used in working it, otherwise the 


air is governed and determined by forces of|Forco of Gravity could not be overcome at 


muscular power, and of aerial resistance and 
elasticity, being brought to bear upon the 
Force of Gravity, whereby, according to the 
universal laws of motion, a direction is given 
to the animal which is the resultant, or com- 
promise, between all the forces so employed. 
Weight, as we have seen, is one of these for- 
ces—absolutely essential to that result, and 
no flying animal can ever for a moment of 
time be buoyant, or lighter than the air in 
which it is designed to move. But it is obvi- 
ous that, within certain limits, the proportion 
in which these different forces are balanced 
against each other admits of immense variety. 
The limits of variation can easily be specified. 
Every flying animal must have muscular 
power great enough to work its own size of 
wing: that size of wing must be large enough 
to act upon a volume of air sufficient to lift 
the animal’s whole weight: lastly, and con- 
sequently, the weight must not be too great, 
or dispersed over too large a bulk. But with- 
in these limits there is room for great varie- 
ties of adjustments, having reference to cor- 
responding varieties of purpose. To some 
birds the air is almost their perpetual home 
—the only region in which they find their 
food—a region which they never leave, 
whether in storm or sunshine, except during 
the hours of darkness, and the yearly days 
which are devoted to their nests. Other birds 
are mainly terrestrial, and never betake 
themselves to flight except to escape an ene- 
my, or to follow the seasons and the sun. Be- 
tween these extremes there is every possible 
variety of habit. And all these have corres- 
ponding varieties of structure. The birds 
which seek their food in the air have longand 
powerful wings, and so nice an adjustment of 
their weight to that power and to that length, 
that the faculty of self-command in them is 
perfect, and their power of direction so accu- 
rate that they can pick up a flying gnat 
whilst they are passing through the air at 
the rate of more than a hundred miles an 
hour. Such especially are the powers of some 
species of the Swallow tribe, one of which, 
the common Swift, is a creature whose won- 


all. It is a farther consequence of this pro- 
portion of weight to working power, that 
there must be great momentum and therefore 
great velocity of flight. Accordingly this is 
the fact with all the oceanic diving birds. 
They have vast distances to go, following 
shoals of fish, and moving from their summer 
to their winter haunts. They all fly with 
immense velocity, and the wing-strokes are 
extremely rapid. But there is one quality 
which their flight.does not possess—because 
it is incompatible with their structure, and 
because it is not required by their habits— 
they have no facility in evolutions, no delicate 
power of steering; they cannot stop with 
ease, nor can they resume their onward mo- 
tion ina moment. They do not want it: the 
trackless fields of ocean over which they roam 
are broad, and there are no obstructions in 
the way. They fly in straight lines, changing 
their direction only in long curves, and light- 
ing in the sea almost with a tumble and a 
splash. Their rising again is a work of great 
effort, and generally they have to eke out the 
resisting power of their sma!l wings, not only 
by the most violent exertion, but by rising 
against the wind, so as to collect its force as 
a help and addition to their own. 

And now, again, we may see all these con- 
ditions changed where there is a change in 
the purpose to be served. There is another 
large class of oceanic birds whose feeding 
ground is not under water, but on the sur- 
face of the sea. In this class all those powers 
of flight which would be useless to the Div- 
ers are absolutely required, and are given in 


downwards with a certain force, perfo 
the kite the same offices which its own 
and balance and momentum perform 
bird. The great long-winged oceani 
often appear to float rather than to fly 
stronger is the gale, their flight, thon 
rapid, is all the more easy—so easy in 
to appear buoyant; because the blasts 
strike against their wings are enough 
tain the bird with comparatively littl 
tion of its own, except that of holdi 
wing vanes stretched and exposed at 
angles to the wind.. And whenever 
ward force previously acquired by fi 
becomes at length exhausted, and the 
less inexorable force of gravity is beg 
to overcome it, the bird again rises b: 
easy and gentle half-strokes of. the 
Very often the same effect is producec 
lowing the force of gravity to act, anc 
the downward momentum has brou; 
bird close to the ground or to the s¢ 
force is again converted into an ascend 
petus by a change in the angle at wh 
wing is exposed to the wind. This is 
stant action with all the oceanic birds. 
who have seen the Albatross have de 
themselves as never tired of watch 
glorious and triumphant motion :— 
‘Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slo 
Even in its very motion there was rest.’ 

Rest—where there is nothing else at 
the tremendous turmoil of its own | 
seas! Sometimes for a whole hour t 
this splendid bird will sail or wheel 1 
ship in every possible variety of di 
without requiring to give a single st: 
its pinions. Now, the Albatross has 
treme form of this kind of wing. Its 
are immensely long—about fourteen 01 
feet from tip to tip—and almost as : 
in proportion as a riband. Our comme 
net is an excellent, though a more m 
example of the same kind of stuctur 
the other hand, birds of short wings, 
their flight is sometimes very fast, are 
able to sustain it very long. The m 
exertion they require is greater, bec 
does not work to the same advantage. 
of the Gallinaceous Birds (such as tl 
mon Fowl, Pheasants, Partridges, &e. 
wings of this kind; and some of then 
fly except to escape an enemy, or to 
their feeding-ground. 

The second fact observable in refer 
birds of easy and powerful flight—r 


the highest perfection, by the enlistment of/that their wings are all sharply poir 


the same mechanical laws under different 
conditions. In the Gulls, the Terns, the Pe- 
trels, and in the Fulmars, with the Albatross 
as their typical form, the mechanism of flight 
is carried through an ascending scale, to the 
highest degrees of power, both as respects en- 
durance and facility of evolution.” 

‘There are two facts observable in all birds 
of great and long sustained powers of flight: 
the first is that they are always provided with 


wings which are rather long’ than broad, | 


the end—will lead us still further in 
niceties of adjustment which are s0 8 
displayed in the machinery of flight,” 

“The object of this structure, and t 
chanical laws to which it appeals, will 
parent when we recollect what it is on 
the propelling power, as distinct fr 
sustaining power, of a bird’s wing di 
It depends on the reaction of the air és 
backwards—that is, in the direction « 
opposite to that of the intended motio1 


derful and unceasing evolutions seem part of!sometimes extremely narrow in proportion to bird. Any air which escapes from um 
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i any other di 
with less advantage upon that motion. 
om under a round wing a good deal of 
st necessarily escape along the rounded 
hat is, in a direction at right angles to 
ie of intended flight. All the reaction 
sed by this escape is a reaction which 
ess for propulsion. Accordingly, in all 
o which great vélocity of flight is es- 
, this structure, which is common in 
birds, is carefully avoided. The Hawks 
een Classified as “ noble” or “ ignoble,” 
ing to the length and sharpness of their 
: those which catch their prey by ve- 
of flight having been uniformly provid- 
th the long-pointed structure. The 
»w-Hawk and the Merlin are excellent 
les of the difference. The Sparrow- 
with its comparatively short and blunt 
steals along the hedgerows and poun- 
its prey by surprise ; seldom chasing 
ept for a short distance, and when the 
is at a disadvantage. And well do the 
r birds know this habit, and the limit 
oowers. Many of them chase and “ chaff” 
arrow-Hawk, when he is seen flying in 
pen, perfectly aware that he cannot 
them by fast flying. But they never 
hese tricks with the Merlin. This beau- 
ttle Falcon hunts the open ground, giv- 
ir chase to its quarry by power and 
of flight. The Merlin delights in flying 
1e of the fastest birds, such as the Snipe. 
ngest and most beautifal trial of wing- 
ip I have ever seen was the chase of a 
| after a Snipe in one of the Hebrides. 
ed as far as the eye could reach, and 
1 to continue far out to sea. In the 
, asin all the fastest Falcons, the se- 
jill feather is the longest in the wing ; 
hers rapidly diminish ; and the point of 
ing looks as sharp as a needle in the 


ie humming birds are perhaps the most 
kable examples in the world of the ma- 
y of flight. The power of poising them- 
in the air,—remaining absolutely sta- 
y whilst they search the blossoms for 
3,—is a power essential to their life. It 
ywer accordingly which is enjoyed by 
in the highest perfection. When they 
| progressive flight, it is effected with 
elocity as to elude the eye. The action 
wing in all these cases is far too rapid 
ble the observer to detect the exact dif- 
e between that kind of motion which 
the bird at absolute rest in the air, and 
hich carries it along with such immense 
ty. But there can be no doubt that the 
e is one from a short quick stroke de- 
1 obliquely forward, to a full stroke, 
slow, but delivered perpendicularly. 
orresponds with the account given by 
nost accurate ornithological observer, 
ould. He says: ‘When poised before 
ject, this action of the wing is so rapid- 
formed that it is impossible for the eye 
ow each stroke, and a hazy semicircle 
istinctness on each side of the bird is all 
s perceptible.’ There is another fact 
oned by those who have watched their 
nents most closely which corresponds 
he explanation already given—viz., the 
iat the axis of the humming bird’s body 
hovering in always highly inclined, so 
so as to appear almost perpendicular in 
- In other words the wing-stroke, in- 
of being delivered perpendicularly down- 
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onwards, is delivered at such an angle for- 
wards as to bring to an exact balance the up- 
ward, the downward, and the forward forces 
which bear upon the body of the bird. Mr. 
Darwin says, ‘When hovering by a flower, 
the tail is constantly shut and expanded like 
a fan, the body being kept in a nearly vertical 
position. Myr. Wallace, another accurate ob- 
server, describes the humming birds as ‘ bal- 
ancing themselves vertically in the air.’ 
These are a few, and a few only, of the ad- 
justments required in order to the giving of 
the power of flight ;— adjustments of organic 
growth to intensity of vital force—of external 
structure to external work—of shape in each 
separate feather to definite shape in the series 
as a whole—of material to resistance—of mass 
and form to required velocities ; adjustments, 
in short, of law to law, of force to force, and 
of all to purpose. So many are these contri- 
vances, so various, so fine, so intricate, that a 
volume might be written without exhausting 
the beauty of the method in which this one 
mechanical problem has been solved.” 

{ wonder many times, that ever a child of 
God should have a sad heart, considering 
what the Lord is preparing for him. 


If we take care to keep a good conscience, 
we may leave it to God to take care of our 
good name. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

We learn from the “ British Friend,” that 
the Yearly Meeting for the present year as- 
sembled on the 19th, and held its closing 
session on the 28th of the Fifth month. The 
attendance of members is said to have been 
large. Joseph Crossfield was re-appointed 
clerk, with Joseph S. Fry and George S. Gib- 
son as assistant clerks. The business appears 
to have been conducted with a good degree of 
harmony, and a very free expression of the 
sentiments and opinions of the members gen- 
erally. Several ministers were present from 
some of the Yearly Meetings in this country, 
and there was much religious communication 
in the various sittings of the meeting. 

The answers to the Queries showed defi- 
ciencies in several respects, and especially a 
great neglect in the attendance of afternoon 
and week day meetings. The amount re- 
ported as distrained from members for non- 
payment of ecclesiastical demands was £1651; 
a much smaller sum than in former years. 
Many Friends do not feel the obligation to 
support this ancient testimony of the Society, 
and pay all such demands, One Quarterly 
Meeting that formerly reported 115 cases of 
distraint for tithe-rent charge, now reported 
a general compliance and payment of these 
demands. These statements called forth but 
little remark in the Yearly Meeting, showing 
that the tendency which for some past years 
has been manifest to abandon this christian 
testimony, has at length in great measure 
prevailed. 

When the state of society was under con- 
sideration, several Friends bore testimony to 
the great value of the writings of the early 
members of our religious Society, and ex- 
pressed regret that they were now so much 


rection, will of course|wards, which would infallibly carry the body undervalued and neglected. One of these 


Friends said, that in these writings was to be 
found the ground work of our religious belief, 
and much that was of value to the young 
traveller Zionwards. We saw in them how 
the Lord directed those who walk in the way 
of his truth. We saw also how, by weeks, or 
‘months, or years of patient sufferings, they 
bought the experience, which we try to get 
ata cheaperrate. He was greatly concerned 
to see men and women growing up with so 
little knowledge of these writings. He ear- 
nestly longed that every one bearing our 
name, might be able in meekness and fear to 
give a full and comprehensive answer as re- 
gards the hope that was in them, which they 
would be enabled to do by the study of these 
works. Similar views were advanced by 
others, one saying he thought there was not 
a more valuable collection of religious works 
in the world than those left by our early 
Friends; and if our members were more ac- 
quainted with them, they would be constrain- 
ed to act more in accordance with the prin- 
ciples we profess. 

A number of testimonies and minutes re- 
specting deceased ministers and others, were 
read in the course of the meeting. In refer- 
ence to the subject of one of these memorials, 
a Friend testified that he was one who not 
only knew the consolations of Christ; but also 
had fellowship with those who go mourning 
on their way because of the defections of the 
people who were once gathered to serve God 
in spirit and in truth. On beholding his 
vacant place, and those of others like-minded, 
the language arose, “ The fathers, where are 
they, and the prophets, do they live for ever?” 
He desired that becoming subject to the same 
influence that they dwelt under, we might fill 
up their vacant places, and become strong for 
the Lord and for his cause as originally es- 
poused by us as a people. 

Some of the speakers expressed their belief’ 
that the Society was never in a more healthy 
state than at the present time, and instanced 
the increased zeal and activity which now so 
generally prevail. It was stated that about 
1100 members are engaged in teaching 17,000 
children and adults in Friends’ First-day 
schools. 

Attention was again called to the state of a 
Monthly Meeting within the bounds of Lan- 
cashire and Chester Quarter, in which some 
of the members had openly professed infidel 
principles, and yet still claimed to be Friends. 
One of these individuals, who avowed his dis- 
belief in the miracles of the Bible, had, it was 
stated, been replaced in the position of assist- 
ant clerk. Some members, to whom this 
state of things gave great uncasiness, urged 
that care should be extended by the Yearly 
Meeting through the appointment of a com. 
mittee. The view was presented by others, 


(that more harm than good was likely to re- 


sult from such a step, and that the case ought 
to be left in care of the Quarterly Meeting, 
which had not applied to the Yearly Meeting 
for assistance. Only afew young men, it was 
alleged, were implicated in this defection, and 
it was hoped they might be restored by the 
long exercise of christian interest, tenderness 
and forbearance. One of the speakers re- 
garded the whole matter as comparable to the 
oscillation of a pendulum, Extremes beget 
extremes. In 1836 an attempt at repressing 
unsoundness in the faith was commenced, and 
ought to have been proceeded with. The 
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Society should have cleared itself of that 
which has continued to disturb its harmony 
from that time till now. It was finally con- 
cluded, after much discussion, to take no ac- 
tion in the matter. 
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the Pasha of Egypt to issue invitations to crowned 
heads for the opening of the Suez canal. Such invita- 
tions, it is maintained, should only emanate from the 
Sultan, as suzerain of the Pasha. 

The Spanish Cortes bas passed a decree establishing 
a regency under Marshal Serrano, by a vote of 193 to 


The yearly reports state the number of|45; and he has taken the oath prescribed by that body. 


members of the Yearly Mecting at the end of 

- the year 1868, to have been 13,894, viz., 6608 
males, and 7286 females. The number of 
habitual attenders of Friends’ meeting (non- 
members) was 3803, making 17,697 in all. 
There were 281 births, and 285 deaths of 
members during the year 1868, and an in- 
crease of 95 in the total membership. 

From the tabular statement presented to 
Dublin Yearly Meeting, it appears that the 
whole number of members of that meeting is 
2908, beside which there are 922 persons who 
atte.d the meetings of Friends, though notin 
membership. 

Friends in Norway have been greatly re- 
duced in numbers by emigration to the United 
States. They have been almost compelled to 
leave their native land on account of the ex- 
treme poverty of the country. The number 
of Friends remaining in Norway is reported 
to be between 160 to 200. The meeting at 
Stavanger is attended by about 200 persons, 
members and others. All the Friends have 
emigrated from Tromso, and their meeting- 
house has been sold. A Friend from Iowa 
bore his testimony in the Yearly Meeting to 
the character of the Norwegian Friends who 
had settled in that State. They were beloved 
as quiet, peaceable, industrious people, and 
thorough Friends. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The debate in the House of Lords on the 
Irish Church bill was prolonged until the 19th inst., 
when the bill passed to a second reading by a vote of 
179 to 146. The discussion of this important subject is 
represented to have been ably conducted on both sides, 
the speakers generally showing moderation, dignity and 
good sense. Several of the peers who voted for the 
second reading declared they should support amend- 
ments which it was intended to offer, for the purpose of 
removing or modifying certain harsh and objectionable 
features of the bill. The Archbishop of Dublin and fif- 
teen bishops, voted against the second reading. The 
bishop of St. David voted in favor of it, and all the other 
prelates abstained from voting. The London Times 
says, the peaceable termination of the session is now 
assured, and regards the success of the measure not so 
much a triumph for the ministers as it is for the power 
of public opinion and the machinery of the constitution. 

In the House of Commons on the 19tb, a motion was 
made to go into committee on a new commercial treaty 
with France, the present treaty expiring before the next 
session. John Bright opposed the proposition in a 
strong speech, followed by others pro and con, The 
motion was rejected by a vote of 155 against 101. 

The London Zimes says, it cannot be denied that the 
work of building the Alabama was done knowingly by 
British builders, in a British port, and though the pro- 
ceeding may have been lawful it would have been better 
for both countries if the government had seized the 
Alabama. During the week ending on the 12th inst., 
over six thousand emigrants left Liverpool for N. York. 

The city of Paris has become perfectly quiet, and all 
signs of uneasiness and excitement have disappeared. 
The French Atlantic cable has all been shipped, and the 
preparations for laying it completed. The editor of a 
Paris newspaper (Le Rappel) has been found guilty of 
exciting contempt of the government. He bas been sen- 
tenced to six montbs imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
3000 francs, and each printer in the establishment to 
one month’s imprisonment and 1000 francs fine. The 
negotiations between the French and Belgian govern- 
ments, for the settlement of commercial differences, are 
progressing favorably, and will probably be terminated 
the present month. 

The frontier difficulties between Turkey and Persia 
are settled, and the Persian ambassador bas resumed 
his functions. Telegrams from Constantinople state 
that the Porte protests against the power assumed by 


A new cabinent has been formed, with General Prim at 
its bead as President and Minister of War, and Silvela 
Secretary of State. On the 19th, the members of the 
new ministry were presented to the Cortes. Prim made 
an address, promising that the government would ob- 
serve all the provisions of the constitution, and exact 
equal respect for them from the nation. He exhorted 
the majority in the Cortes to continue united, and urged 
the Republicans to preserve an attitude of moderation. 
The Republican members introduced a resolution con- 
demning the presence of the Duke of Montpensier in 
Spain. Prim opposed the resolution, arguing that the 
Duke had a right to inhabit any part of the country. 
The resolution was defeated by a majority of 27 votes. 

The latest advices from Rio Janeiro state that the 
Brazilian iron-clads ascended the Paraguay river to a 
point near the camp of Lopez, but were unable to pro- 
ceed further on account of shallow water and the want 
of coal. The Paraguayans made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to blow up the allied fleet. 

The condition of affairs in Cuba has not improved, 
and the last advices from Mexico show that country to 
be in a disturbed condition. At least eight States are 
said to be in open armed revolt against the central gov- 
ernment. 

A Brest dispatch of the 21st says, at an early hour 
this morning the shore line and deep sea cable were 
spliced, and at day light the whole expedition put to 
sea, the Great Eastern paying out the cable with ease 
and rapidity. It is hoped that the voyage will be per- 
fected, and the cable landed on theshores of New Jersey 
by the middle of next month. 

In the House of Lords, Earl Gray gave notice that he 
should move to omit, in the Irish Church bill, that por- 
tion of the preamble which provides that the property 
or proceeds of such church shall not be held or applied 
for the maintenance of any church or clergy, or other 
ministry, or for teaching religion. 

London.—Consols, 923. U.S. 5-20’s, 803. 

Liverpool.—Cotton active. Uplands, 124d. a 121d.; 
Orleans, 124d. a 12$d.* Sales of the day 18,000 bales. 
ere wheat, 9s. 9d. per 100 lbs. Red western, 8s. 
10d, 

Unitep States.—The Neutrality Laws.—The revenue 
and other federal officers were, months ago, instructed 
by the government to use diligence to prevent the sail- 
ing of illegal expeditions to the island of Cuba, Action 
has been taken by them in all cases where information 
has been furnished, showing a real or intended violation 
of the neutrality laws. All the care taken has not, how- 
ever, prevented small expeditions, with arms and am- 
munitions, going to aid the insurgents. Recruiting for 
the Cuban army is reported to be going on briskly in 
and near New York. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 248. Of consump- 
tion, 27; scarlet fever, 15 ; cholera infantum, 6. 

Miscellancous.— The Repeal League Convention, in 
session at Halifax, bas passed resolutions in favor of the 
annexation of Nova Scotia to the United States, believ- 
ing that the only hope of the inhabitants for commer- 
cial prosperity, national development, and permanent 
peace, lies in a close relationship with the great Ameri- 
can Union. 

The Florida Legislature has ratified the fifteenth 
amendment to the United States Constitution. This 
makes twenty-five of the twenty-eight States required 
to complete the ratification and give effect to the amend- 
ment. 

The following were the receipts from customs at the 
ports named, for the week ending on the 12th inst. New 
York, $2,060,613; Boston, $286,534; Philadelphia, 
$243,463; New Orleans, $191,311; San Francisco, 
$112,201 ; Baltimore, $72,194—total, $2,966,416. 

A new tin mine has been opened in San Bernardino 
county, Cal. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia has decided that 
negroes are eligible to office under the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. 

At the commencement of the present year, the total 
length of railroads in all the world was reported to be 
109,117 miles. The United States had 42,255 miles, 
which is equal to the collective aggregate of Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Russia, Italy and all Asia. 

Six important arrests of Cuban leaders were made in 
New York on the 21st inst., and the parties were placed 
in Ludlow Street Jail, on information lodged against 
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them by the Spanish Minister that they inter 

violate the neutrality laws. It is said that an ¢ 
tion of a thousand men had been secretly orga 
and intended to depart, with arms and ammonit 
the following night. { 

On the 12th inst., the U. S. Secretary of St 
dressed an official letter to the British Minister at 
ington, informing him of the action of the He 
Representatives, last session, recommending the 
of negotiations for an arrangement of trade with © 
providing for a free interchange of products, wit 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, the freedom of tl 
and fisheries, & It is expected that Canadian 
missioners will come on to Washington to assi 
British Minister in the negotiations respecting 
matters. 

The Missouri wheat crop is reported larger t 
any previous year. It is expected to reach 15,0 
bushels. A very large yield is expected also in Vii 
California and Oregon. 

The wool-growing business of South Americ 
attained very large proportions. It is stated on w 
said to be good authority, that the number of 
shorn there annually exceed 70,000,000. The e 
of wool to Europe and the United States ame 
about 230,000,000 pounds. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quo 
on the 21st inst. New York. — American gol¢ 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 121; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1194 
10-40 5 per cents, 108. Superfine State flour, ; 
$5.55; extra, $6.30 a $6.65; shipping Ohio, 
$6.50; St. Louis flour, $6.70 a $12; southern, $f 
$13. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.45 a 
white Michigan, $1.67 a $1.75 ; amber do. $1.60; 
Indiana, $1.50. Western oats, 77 cts. Mixed 
corn, 75 a 87 cts.; yellow corn, 90 cts. Uplands ¢ 
33} cts.; Orleans and Texas, 34 a 34} ets. Cuba: 
11} a 12 cts.; refined, 153 cts. Phitadelphia.—O 
334 a 34} cts. for uplands and Orleans, Superfine 
$5 « $5.25; extra, $5.50 a $5.75; finer brands, fr 
to $10.50. Red wheat, $1.40 a $1.60; amber, $ 
$1.60; Michigan, $1.75. Rye, $1.30. Yellow 
a 94 cts ; mixed, 87a 88 cts. Western oats, 74a 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the A 
Drove-yard reached about 1550 head. The mark 
dull and prices lower. Extra cattle sold at 9 a 9 
fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., and common, 5 a 64 ets. 
gross. Sheep were also lower, 12,000 sold at 4 
cts. per lb. gross. About 3400 hogs at $13 a $ 
100 lbs. net, the latter price for corn fed. Chic 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.21 a $1.23. No.2 corn, 6 
No. 2 oats, 61} cts. Lard, 19a 19} cts. Se. 
Mixed corn in bulk, 58 a 60 cts. Oats, €2 a 64 ct 
$1.05. Lard, 19} cts. Sugur cured hams, 2 
Baltimore.—W hite corn, 93 a 95 cts.; yellow, 84a 8 
Flour, $5 a $10.75. Louésville,—Superfine flour, 
Red wheat, $1.30 a $1.35. Oats, 70 cts. Corn, 
Rye, $1.20. Sugar cured hams, 19} cts. Lard, If 


WANTED. 


A teacher for Friends’ School at Crosswicks, 
Jersey, well qualified to give instruction in the cot 
English branches. ; 

Application may be made to Epwarp Tuorn, p 
wicks, Burlington county; or to SAMUEL AL 
Yardville, Mercer Co., New Jersey. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDRI 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducti 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tu 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Application may be made to 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, € 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philad 
Samuel Morris, Oiney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN! 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILAD. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wor 
ron, M.D. i 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Canter 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the 
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Marriep, Fifth mo. 20th, 1869, at Friends’ 
house, Germantown, Banu. H. Pirriep, of Phils 
to Franoss, daughter of the late Caleb EH. Ple 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


